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THE PRODIGAL’S HOME. 


HE most entertaining of all Christ’s par- 
ables is commonly called the “ Parable 
of the Prodigal Son.” I do not like that 
name. It ought to be called the Parable of 
the Wise Father, or the Parable of the Con- 
trasted Sons. The idea that the prodigal 
was the principa! character in the drama and 
the superior of his brother, is a great mistake. 
The intent of the parable is plainly scen in 
two illustrations which precede it—the para- 
bles of the lost sheep and the lost piece of 
money. It was proper that there should be 
special rejoicing when the runaway sheep and 
the missing coin were found; because those 
rejoicings were natural and wholesome re- 
actions from the previous sorrows. But it is 
not to be inferred from those rejoicings that 
the owner of the sheep really considered the 
one he had lost and found worth more than 
' the ninety-nine that went not astray ; nor that 
the woman of the silver valued the single 
coin that she had so much trouble about, more 
than the nine pieces that remained in her 
pocket. So it is not to be inferred from the 
rejoicings over the return of the prodigal, nor 
yet from the jar of temptation which those re- 
joicings occasioned in the elder son, that the 
father really valued the younger more than 
the elder. There is a theory in some dark- 
ened minds that the farther men go down 
into sin and misery, the higher they will rise 
at last in God’s favor. But this theory finds 
no support in the parable we are considering, 
as will be seen by a fair filling up of the out- 
line it presents. 

The younger son, by his folly in running 
away, and the rejoicing which was made over 
him when he came home, is made most con- 
spicuous ; but let us give a little attention to 
the elder son. What was the cause of the 
younger son’s running away? He evidently 
got sick of his home. What was the matter ? 
Doubtless his father’s rule over him was irk- 
some. But his father was not the only inmate 
of his home. That elder brother was there, 
and was in full partnership and sympathy with 
his father. ‘ Lo, these many years do I serve 
thee,”’ he said, “ neither transgressed I at any 
time thy commandment.” And the father 
admitted the plea and added, “ Son, thou art 
ever with me; and all that I have is thine.” 
This faithful and honored son, therefore, was 
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an important wah of that bee foun which 
the prodigal broke away in disgust. It is cer- 
tain then that he turned his back on his 
brother as well as his father, and probably 
went away with as much jealousy and heart- 
burning toward the one as the other. He 
found no pleasure at home, and wanted to be 
independent of his father and brother, and 
try the world for himself. His father was 
wise enough to let him go, because he fore- 
saw that the outbreak would end, as it did, 
in his ruin and a reaction that would send him 
home, humble enough to appreciate his brother, 
and become like him obedient and faithful. 

It is evident that the elder brother was not 
perfect. He did not see so far as his father ; 
did not go out to meet his brother; was 
troubled with evil thoughts about the rejoic- 
ing, as though the young man had not de- 
served it ; and as though his father was pavr- 
tial and made a pet of the scape-grace. But 
it is also evident that the disturbance was su- 
perficial and temporary, and that the father’s 
calm explanation and affectionate acknowledge- 
ment of his faithfulness and _ superiority 
showed him how much broader and surer hold 
he had on the good will of his father, than any 
that the killing of a fatted calf could give him, 
and atonce reconciled him to the course of 
things. And we may safely assume that he 
went in with his father and heartily took part 
in the celebration which was going on ; and that 
he afterwards helped to cure his brother of the 
diseases which he.caught among the harlots, 
and to make his home pleasant evermore. 

J. WN. 


SWEDENBORGIANA.—No. 3. 
BY J. Il. N. 

VERY body knows who Swedenborg 
was—the great ghost-seer of the last 
century. But as he and his works are to be 
the principal matter of debate in the contro- 
versy I am reporting, I will interpose here a 
brief sketch of his life—drawn, of course, 

from my own stand-point. 

Emanuel Swedenborg was a Swedish noble- 
man, born at Stockholm in 1688. His life 
covered the eighty years just previous to the 
American Revolution. He was never mar- 
ried, and never had a home, after he left his 
father’s (except such as he could have by keep- 
ing mistresses), but spent his life chiefly in soli- 
tary studies, and in traveling from place to 
place. 

His career was divided into two great| 





“illustrious proselyte of that revival. 





for ont science, in his time, was hardly born 
into the world; and he was always much 
nearer akin to the old alchymists than to 
modern investigators. His admirers claim that 
he anticipated, to a wonderful extent, the dis- 
ceveries of later times; but more impartial 
judges say that tkis claim is a humbug. I 
have inquired among scientific men about this 
matter, and have never found any acknowledg- 
ment or other indication, that his speculations 
have really helped the advance of physical 
science at all; and I judge from their intrin- 
sic character that they must have hindered it. 
They are manifestly vast evolutions of Teu- 
tonic fog. This period of his life was marked 
by an unhappy hankering for fame and place. 

His religious career commenced when he 
was fifty-seven years old. As dram-drinking 
ripens into deliviwm tremens, so his restless 
and reckless speculation in all sorts of scien- 
tific theories, at last invited the entrance of 
évil spirits, and assumed the form of spiritual 
insanity. He suddenly became a ghost-seer ; 
and believed himself to be inspired, and com- 
missicned to give mankind a new and perfect 
revelation of all things pertaining to God, 
heaven and hell. He began, as Diotrephians 
always begin, by discrediting and supplanting 
previous revelations. Requiring every body 
to believe in his own inspiration, he advised 
every body not to believe in Paul’s. He pulled 
the Bible in pieces, and told men how much 
of it was inspired and how much was not; 
and he did this, not as such things are done 
among his Rationalist sympathisers, by criti- 
cism and historical demonstrations, but by 
bald assertions, backed only by pretences of 
inspiration. After excluding as uninspired a 
large part of the Old Testament, and the best 
part of the New, he took possession of what 
remained, by subjecting it to his theory of the 
*« spiritual sense,” and made it mean just what 
he chose. 

He wrote largely, and published his writings 
at his own expense. They fell still-born from 
the press. He had but few followers in his 
lifetime ; and the church that bore his name 
afterward was small and feeble. But about 
twenty-five years ago, simultaneously with the 
importation of Fourierism into this country, 
general attention was called to his writings by 
the transcendentalists and socialists of Massa- 
chusetts; anda great “revival” of Sweden- 
borgianism ensued. Prof. Bush was the most 
Indeed, 
his conversion may be said to have been the 


periods—one given to science, and the other to| culmination of it; and my controversy with 


religion. The first and best part of his life 
was given to science, or rather to speculation— 


him commenced just at the period of that 
culmination. 
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That the reader may judge for himself 
whether I have slandered Swedenborg in the 
preceding sketch, 1 will now present two speci- 
mens from his works; one, a chemical specu- 
lation, fairly representing his scientific charac- 
ter; and the other, a lot of items from his 
spiritual diary, giving a sufficient glimpse into 
his religious life. I take them from the latest 
biography of Swedenborg, an English work, 
in two volumes octavo, by William White. 
This is an invaluable help to the impartial 
study of the “illustrious Swede;” and I 
shall quote from it more hereafter. 


SWEDENBORG’S DOCTRINE OF SALT, 

Compiled by Mr. White, from §8’s most profound scientific 
work on the “ Animal Kingdom.” 

In his Principia he told us, that the Mineral World 
originated in Salt formed between the interstices of 
Water-globules; Water, in his idea of Creation, fol- 
lowing Air and preceding Earth. Experience, says 
he, informs us, that the particles of Sea-Salt have 
their birth in the Water, or between the particles of 


the Water. 
A particle of Salt shaped in the interstices of 


Water-globules is a cube with six sides and eight 
angles, and each side with a concavity answering to 
the convexity of the Water-globules surrounding it. 

When the cight angles of a cube of Salt are brok- 
en off there result eight pyramids, each with four 
solid angles and three concave sides. 

From these pyramids of Salt, variously modified, 
are derived every kind of Acid and Alkali. 

If these pyramids of Salt are still further com- 
minuted, we then have quadrangular and triangular 
solids of a shape similar to the particles of common, 
Salt and Acids, only smaller, and forming the class 
of volatile aerial Salts. 

From them Oils are produced and comglomerated. 
These Salts constitute the superficies of Oil-globules, 
the Ether occupying the inside of each Oil-globule. 

If again the particles of these volatile atrial Salts 
be divided into parts still more minute, there arise 
the most volatile etherial Salts. 

From them Spirits are produced and conglomer- 
ated. Spirits are therefore as it were most highly 
rectified Oils. ;. 

The particles of Oils and Spirits are of the same 
dimension and diameter with those of Water, for they 
are composed of the primitive elements of common 
Salt, whence they derive forms having a like magni- 
tude with that of the particles of Water. Moreover, 
common Salt is the measure and type of the parti- 
cles of all liquid substances; and when these parti- 
cles are fitted to the hollow sides of Salts, and are 
as it were poured into them, there arises a convexity 
in the liquid particle corresponding to the concavity 
of the saline. 

Hence the reader may perceive that Salts are di- 
visible into three generations, degrees or orders, and 
that the saline particles, of whatever order, are all 
similarly cubical or pyramidal, that they are all hard 
or inert corpuscles, never movable one among the 
other without the aid of Waters or Airs, that they 
are of themselves fixed, and impart fixity to other 
things, that they are neither expansile nor elastic, and 
that they temper in different manners the fluidity of 
active substanees. 

From these considerations it is clear, that by help 
of a perfect Chemistry, such as that which is exer- 
cised by Nature, and which consists in being able out 
of anything to produce anything, we may out of one 
compounded Salt, or a quantity of primitive Salts, 
by help of distillation, sublimation, rectification, cir- 
culation, filtration, commixtion, digestion, precip- 
itation, or crystallization, educe any substance or men- 
struum we please. 

Such then are the principles of Salts, Acids, Oils and 
Spirits, so far as I have been able to deduce them 
from the experimental Sciences. This doctrine of 
Salts, however, considering that it is of such exalted 
utility, and that it requires for its full development 





such immense research, demands a still further por- 


tion of time and study to be duly understood; in-' 


deed, it is a subject which merits a separate treatise. 


ITEMS FROM SWEDENBORG’S DIARY. 

Showing his opinions of the principal writers of the Bible, 
and where he got them; and, in general, what sort of inter- 
course he held with the spiritual world, and what sort of ma- 
terial he had for the interminable dreams which he spun about 
heaven and hell. 

That Swedenborg had any intercourse with the 
Hebrew legislator [ says his biographer, Mr. White], 
I cannot discover from his writings, With few of the 
Bible worthies does he seem tohave had much to do; 
indeed he shows himself anxious to diminish the awe 
with which we are accustomed to regard them, and 
to encourage us to treat them as very average sort 
of persons. “The Apostles and Prophets,” he says, 
“ were no better than other people,” and in his Di- 
ary we find the sweet singer of Israel, “the man af. 
ter the Lord’s own heart,” described as an associate 
of Devils. 

[From Diary.] 23 October, 1748.—David is pos- 
sessed with the lust of being chief in Heaven.... 
Persuaded that he was a God he proclaimed himself 
one. 

24 October, 1748.—He [David] openly confessed 
and asseverated that he did not understand what he 
wrote; that he might have thought that his writings 
included arcana, but what they were he knew not; 
that he might have known a certain personage was 
to come into the world, but that he had no further 
knowledge respecting him; and that he applied all 
things he wrote to himself and the Jews. He said 
a spirit spake through him asa spirit speaks through 
me, and thus that he andI were of a like quality ; 
but it was given me to tell him, that he had no 
knowledge of the Lord, and had therefore no knowl- 
edge of faith ; that he was ignorant of the interiors 
of the word and remained solely in its letter; that 
he did not understand what the spirit spoke through 
him, and thus that he and I were very different. ... 
To this he had no reply. 

I spake with him also concerning the Gentiles of 
whom he had so great a hatred, saying, that Abra- 
ham was an idolator, that the Jews were worse than 
the Gentiles, that the Church had been transferred 
to them, and that now Christians were worse than 
Gentiles. 

25 October.—David is wicked, and a slave of de- 
ceitful spirits, who say they: treat him like a dog. 
His mind is full of cruelty and adultery, and without 
conscience he meditates and contrives mischief. 

4 November.—When I went to bed Evil Sprits 
formed a design to destroy me, and for this end took 
measures to call out Hell and every malicious Spirit. 
They first drew the Dragon over to their side, but 
having used him badly he got away. They then 
endeavored to summon all Hell, and surround and 
attack me in a body, and make an end of me, as 50 
often they have tried before....They evoked David 
also, who appeared before me in a dense cloud. 
For some time they persisted, doing their utmost, 
whilst I reposed in safety, fearing nothing, but ob- 
serving their efforts. At last they gave up, confess- 
ing their attempt to be in vain. sd * * 

28 October, 1748.—A certain spirit came to me of a 
sudden, and inquired whether I was not speaking ill 
of him. It was perceived that he was Paul. It was 
replied, that I was not thinking about him. 

10 July, 1749.—A certain devil fancied himselt the 
very devil who deceived Adam and Eve, according 
to the vulgar opinion....It was given me to hear 
Paul speaking with him and saying he wished to be 
his companion, and that they would go together and 
make themselves gods....but they were rejected 
wherever they went. 

During my sleep I have been infested by adulter- 
ers, and this deviland Paul have lent their aid to 
my infesters, and so stubbornly held me in an adul- 
terous train of thought, that I could scarcely release 
myself....Hence Paul’s nefarious character was 
made known. 

(No date.) Paul is among the worst of the apos- 
tles, as has been made known to me by large expe- 
rience. The love of self, whereby he was governed 
before he preached the Gospel, continued to rule him 
afterwards; and from that love he had a passion for 
scenes of controversy and tumult. He did all things 
from the end of being greatest in heaven and judg- 
ing the tribes of Israel. 





That such is Paul’s character is manifest from very 
much experience, for I have spoken with him more 
than with others. The rest of the Apostles in the 
other life rejected him from their society and refused 
to recognize him. Besides he connected himself 
with one of the worst of Devils, wlio would fain 
rule all things, and pledged himself to obtain for 
him his end. It would be tedious for me to write 
all I know about Paul; were I to do so the report 
would be long enough to fill sheets. 

That Paul wrote epistles does not prove him good, 
for even the impious can preach well and write 
epistles. It is one thing to be good, and another 


to speak and write about goodness, as was said to 
him. Moreover, he has not mentioned in his epistles 
the least word of what the Lord taught, nor cited one 
of his parables ; so that he received nothing from the 
Lord’s life and discourse, when nevertheless the very 
Gospel itself is in the Evangelists. 

(.No date.) Paul associated himself with the worst 
Devils and wished to form a Heaven in which he 
should be the dispenser of pleasures. This he at- 
tempted, but became worse in consequence, and was 
cast down. I told him his purpose was hellish, not 
heavenly. He wished especially to have hypocrites 
about him, There were hypocrites with me for sev- 
eral days, which I knew from the aching of my 
teeth. They tacitly pressed upon me without inter- 
mission, and it was perceived and said that the pres- 
sure was from Paul. He hates the internal sense of 
the Word, and the anger of his hatred draws hypo- 
crites around him. Such is the connection of things. 
Hypocrites believe nothing, but they value the liter- 
al sense of the Word because they can use it to 
overawe the simple and appear pious. 

.--Paul underwent many dangers and punish- 
ments on earth that he might be the greatest.... 
Hence he rejects the inner truths of the word, be- 
cause they testify against the glory of the world 
and self-righteousness. ‘ 

(No date.) Spoke with Paul. He wished to bean 
introducer to heaven, and that the Lord would re- 
ceive those whom he should pass. The proposal is 
absurd, for there is no entrance to heaven by favor, 
but by life, and life is known only tothe Lord. I 
told him that he might see from the letter of the 
word, that he was coveting Peter’s office, to whom 
the keys of the kingdom of heaven had been given. 
He said he wished to take the office from Peter, for 
he had done greater service. Paul utterly dislikes 
Peter, and says he understood nothing and could do 
nothing. 


SATANIC SIFTINGS. 
Home-Talk by J. H. N., Nov. 12, 1867. 

i ig studying the meaning of that curious 

saying of Christ’s at the last supper, “ Si- 
mon, Simon, behold Satan hath desired to 
have you that he might sift you as wheat, but 
I have prayed for thee that thy faith fail not,”’ I 
find that the Greek gives it a significance which 
may be overlooked in our translation. Notice 
the language : ‘Satan hath desired to have you, 
but I have prayed for thee.” Why these dif- 
ferent pronouns? In the English the reason 
is not clear, but in the original we find the 
word translated you is plural; from which it 
would appear that in the first clause Christ 
had reference to all the disciples, while in the 
last he addressed himself particularly to Peter. 
He dealt with his disciples as a unit, and rec- 
ognizing Peter as the head, he knew that if his 
faith failed not, the rest of them would be 
kept; so he adds, still addressing Peter, ‘ and 
when thou art converted, strengthen thy 
brethren.” If we study the history of events 
between Christ’s death and the day of Pente- 
cost, we shall find that Christ perfected his 
hold on Peter so that he could swing him as 
he pleased, save him from desertion, and build 
his church upon him. * 

In accord with the passage I have quoted, 
we see that the devil was wonderfully busy at 
the time it was uttered. Things were coming 
to a tremendous crisis. The time was elec- 
trical. It was just before that terrible dark- 
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ness enveloped Christ when he sweat great 
drops of blood. During that very supper, Sa- 
tan entered into Judas. He was busy with 
Peter and all the rest, as we see in his carry- 
ing them into a dispute as to who should be 
greatest. That was a perfectly foolish dis- 
cussion; but they had to get it up right in the 
midst of those last scenes and solemnities. It is 
evident too, from the way they behaved after 
ward, that the devil had a great advantage over 
them all, and over Peter in particular. They 
all fell asleep when Christ was passing through 
that terrible hour of suffering in the garden ; 
and when the final arrest came they all for- 
sook him, and Peter denied him with cursing. 
We must see in all they did at that time, not 
their mere natural actions, but the enchant- 
ment they were under. Christ had reached 
the final conflict with the devil, and the devil 
was present almost palpably, perverting and 
disorganizing to the fullest extent of his 
power. Miraculous manifestations of his 
spirit are seen in all that took place at that 
time; in the desertion of the disciples, in 
Peter’s blasphemy and denial, and in the oper- 


ations of Judas. Christ saw through it all to 
the end. 


There is a clear meaning now to that ex- 
pression, ‘‘ Satan hath desired to have you, 
that he may sift you as wheat.” Addressed 
to an individual it is not very intelligible ; 
but if we understand it as addressed to all the 
disciples, it intimates that the devil had a 
desire to get possession of them and shake and 
separate them as wheat is scattered in the 
sifting process. Satan saw in this little band 
which Christ had yathered about him, the 
beginning of a new kingdom; and his only 
hope was to break it in pieces, tempt them 
into desertion, and make hypocrites and wicked 
men of them. At the crucifixion, that little 
band did seem to be destroyed, so far as unity 
was concerned. The Shepherd was smitten, 
and the sheep were scattered. They had 
“trusted that this man should have delivered 
Israel ;”’ but now he was dead, and all their 
hopes were gone. How gloriously did Christ 
triumph nevertheless, and turn that rout into 
victory, an eternal victory! Their unity was 
not really broken. Christ held on to Peter, 
and through him kept hold of the rest; 
and as soon as the delusion and miraculous 
spell of the devil had passed off, they were 
all as they had been before, united and firm. 
The rout was a mere appearance; the devil 
deceived himself. Their real unity, faith and 
faithfulness to God remained steady through 
all appearances to the contrary. The devil 
thought he was destroying Christ and his 
kingdom, when really he was employed to do 
necessary work for him. As Paul said he 
would “ deliver such an one unto Satan for the 
destruction of the flesh, that the spirit might 
be saved in the day of the Lord Jesus,’’ so 
the devil was employed like a surgeon’s knife 
or any other such instrument, to crucify the 
flesh, that the spirit might be saved. God 
managed it all; it was done exactly as he 





foreordained it, and what the devil supposed 
to have been a death-blow, turned out to have 
been done accurately, like the skillful work of 
a surgeon, for the salvation of the world. 


WHAT IS COMING? 


O you expect,” says an anxious in- 
quirer, “‘ to revolutionize society and 
turn the whole world into Communities ?”’ 
Incredulous and disturbed friend, society is 
revolutionizing itself. We are only at the 
head of the column of progress. All great 
and good things now-a-days are done by organ- 
ized companies. That is the steady tendency 
of the times. Family business will be reached 
and revolutionized by this tendency last, be- 
cause it is the most delicate, and the most 
difficult to be handled. But its time is com- 
ing—indeed it has already come. Hotels and 
boarding-houses and watering-places, are ap- 
proximations to Communities, and the thou- 
sand advantages they have over little families, 
are steadily making their impressions on the 
minds and tastes of the most civilized part of 
mankind. We expect that what has been 
done for traveling will be done for social life. 
Forty years ago the very largest vehicle was 
a six-horse coach, and ten miles an hour its 
highest speed. Nearly all traveling was done 
in the “ one-horse shay.”” Now on all impor- 
tant routes we see cars carrying hundreds, 
and trains carrying thousands, sweeping along 
at twenty orthirty miles anhour. A simi- 
lar change surely awaits society. But there 
need be no alarm. The “ one-horse shay”? is 
not abolished even in these days of railroading. 
The great thoroughfares are occupied by 
steam-driven communes on wheels, but the 
“ rural districts” are still full of small teams. 
So we expect that only the most civilized part 
of society will take the form of Communism 
at first. There is room for the old and the 
new. The new will not persecute the old; and 
we trust, after a little jostling, the old will not 
persecute the new. All shades and degrees of 
civil:zation, from that of the Hottentot to that 
of the Yankee, have to live in the same world 
and get along together. We trust that even 
the civilization of the Pentecostal spirit will 
find place in the train—yea, at the head of it; 
for there it belongs. Already every religious 
neighborhood is gathered into a rudimental or- 
ganization called a church, which only needs a 
little more real devotion to the spirit of heaven, 
to become a Community, and have the hun- 
dred-fold blessings of a Pentecostal family. 

J. H. N. 


66 


HE DECLINED A RESCUE. 

T is a matter of never failing interest to fol- 

low Christ through those few days of ter- 
rible temptations and darkness that preceded 
his crucifixion. In that experience, both the 
weakness and strength of the Son of God stand 
out in bold relief. What greater evidence of 
his subjection to human feeling could possibly 
be adduced than is found in the language of his 
prayers on that memorable night of his be- 
trayal? In the simplicity of a child he poured 





out his soul, and said, “ Father, if thou be will- 
ing, remove this cup from me: nevertheless, not 
my will, but thine be done.” “Abba Father, 
all things are possible with thee; take away 
this cup from me, nevertheless, not what I will, 
but what thou wilt.” “Oh my Father, if this 
cup may not pass away from me, except I drink 
it, thy will be done.” Thus prayed the Son of 
God. It would almost seem as though this ex- 
hibition of the genuineness of the humanity of 
Christ, was necessary, in order to demonstrate 
beyond the possibility of a doubt, that he was 
tempted in all points as other men, and yet he 
did not yield to sin. 

Another point of much interest is, that this 
human weakness, if it may be so called, was 
turned toward strength. It was to his Father 
that he confessed a dread of passing through 
that fiery ordeal that awaited him. But ac- 
companying that weakness, was a spirit of en- 
tire, unconditional obedience to his Father’s 
will. In all probability the Father responded 
to his prayers in such language as Christ him- 
self subsequently used in reply to the prayer 
of Paul: “My grace is sufficient for thee: for 
my strength is made perfect in weakness.” 
While shrinking from pain, with the most ten- 
der, the opposite quality of courage also speaks 
out on proper occasion, in undaunted tones. In 
answer to Peter’s movement for forcible resist- 
ance, he said, “ Thinkest thou that I cannot now 
pray to my Father, and he shall presently give 
me more than twelve legions of angels? But 
how then shall the Scripture be fulfilled that 
thus it must be?” Here the heroism of Christ 
in submitting, through principle, to an enemy 
that he could have instantly vanquished, is with- 
out a parallel in the history of the world. 

Moreover, how plainly is to be seen, in the 
light of this agonizing experience, that Christ 
was carrying out, in the minutest details, the 
programme of a campaign previously devised in 
the counsels of heaven. Christ had been ap- 
pointed to his post asa military commander by 
an organized administration, whose will, in ref- 
erence to prosecuting the plan of the war, he 
was executing with the utmost faithfulness. We 
see that he had pursued the enemy steadily, 
taking one stronghold after another, until he 
had driven him into his last and strongest for- 
tification—death—the Satanic Gibraltar, for the 
destruction of which he, as heaven’s noblest hero, 
had been sent into the field. In view of the im- 
pending encounter, it would appear from what 
we have already stated that a momentary 
fear and shrinking came over him. But it 
was only momentary. He looks at his pro- 
gramme; there it is, plain enough. It must 
be carried out, at any cost of personal feeling. 
The Scriptures must be fulfilled. The will of 
his Father was now unmistakably understood. 
Forward! was the word. His heart took new 


courage. Angels were with him, giving him 
strength. He wasready. “Peter, put up your 
sword. We don’t win this battle by such 


weapons. The enemy to be destroyed is 
death, to conquer whom I must pass within his 
lines, and capture and destroy the wicked one, 
the old arch deceiver, and return. This, of 
course, I can only do by laying down my life.” 
Thus Christ may have reasoned on the eve of 
that conflict. Others had laid down their life 
before him in the long battle with the prince of 
darkness, but none had been able to take it 
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again. For Christ to take his life again, coming 
out of death unharmed, was the vital point: if 
this were not gained, all would be lost from the 
beginning. This was understood by myriads of 
invisible sympathizers, who must have looked 
on with intensest interest, as he who was soon to 
be crowned King of kings and Lord of lords, 
was led to the place of execution like a lamb 
to the slaughter. 

‘Satan probably thought he was having the 
battle all his own way, when he saw the lifeless 
form of the Son of God hanging on the cross. But 
Christ had simply made a change of base. The 
devil knew not where he was. Jlaving accom- 
plished his work in the world of disembodied 
spirits, Christ returned, again entered his mate- 
rial body, quickened and changed it, and moved 
off triumphantly, saying, as well he might, “ All 
power is given unto me in heaven and in earth.” 
He was now completely master of the situation. 
T{uman nature was redeemed from sin, and from 
death the fruit of sin. 


Can any thing be more clear, more un- 
mistakably true, than that Christ took upon him- 
self human nature—your nature and mine—with 
all its passions and proclivities to weakness ? 
Certainly he did so, and has that nature still, but 
married to the divine nature of the Father, perfec- 
ted in all the beauty and glory that the power of 
love could bestow. Truly, therefore, the apos- 
tolic church might say, “Christ is come in the 
flesh,” is come into humanity, will work in hu- 
manity, will fight for humanity, will justify hu- 
manity, until every soul belonging to the seed 
of God reflects perfectly his own image, and 
is restored fully to the household of heaven. 
And, with equal boldness should all people who 
believe in Christ, say now, that he is come in 
the flesh, a savior from all sin. With the be- 
lief of an indwelling Christ thus accepted, a new 
resurrection man will rise up out of the old one, 
and leaving egotism and selfishness behind, will 
be capable of organic unity with all heavenly 


communes. Ga. C. 


TEN WEEKS IN EUROPE. 
Vil. 


6S rryHIS way sir, to the Dover Castle,” said a ho- 
tel-porter, as we landed, past midnight, from 
the Ostend boat at the old English town of Dover. 
We followed our guide, and were soon snugly be- 
stowed between the sheets of an English inn. It 
seemed like getting out of John Brown’s Tract to 
once more reach a land where we could hear our 
own language spoken, and be waited on by friendly, 
Christian, English people. The inn, so tidy and 
comfortable, and the landlady so rosy and well-pre- 
served, her gray hairs smoothly falling upon a com- 
plexion like an over-ripe peach, and so completely 
filling her place as a model hostess; ah! this is 
the land of Shakspeare, Bunyan, old Isaak Walton 
and Dickens. You would know it in a moment. 
YOUNG LADIES. 

The breakfast-room, next morning, was occupied 
by a party of tourists, gentry perhaps, the young 
ladies of whom were of that tall, swan-like figure 
which is the common type. Always proper, deco- 
rous, self-restrained, their manners in public lack 
somewhat the spring and piquancy of American 
girls. It is evident, as Dixon says, that the position 
of unmarried ladies in England, is one of less con- 
sideration than in this country. Waiting expresses 
their attitude; dependance dictates their modes of 
thought and manners. Marriage is the port in view, 
but there is a crowded offing. This posture tends to 
make of the successful ones, domestic, serviceable, 
enduring wives, but is this the best? is this all there 
is for woman? Iam more than ever satisfied that 





the discontent or social insurrection that is ob- 

served among women in this country, is the token of 

their rise to a higher destiny; they are preparing to 

pass from the position of feudal wifchood, to that 

of true companionship and coéperation with men. 
SITAKSPEARE’S CLIFF. 

After breakfast we had to go, of course, to 
Shakspeare’s Cliff—a tall headland of chalk that 
rises on one side of the town, and breaks off per- 
pendicularly to the sea, at its foot. You may re- 
member Shakspeare’s word-picture of it in “ King 
Lear ” 


Blind Gloster.—Dost thou know Doyer ? 

EKdgar.—Ay master. 

Glo.—There is a cliff whose high and bending head 
Looks fearfully in the confined deep. * * * 
When shall we come to the top of that same hill? 

Edg.—You do climb up it now; look, how we la- 


or. 

Glo.—Methinks the ground is even. 

Eag.— Tforrible steep : 
Hark! do you hear the sea? * Come on sir; 
Here’s the place :—stand still.—How fearful 
And dizzy ’tis, to cast one’s eyes so low!, 

The crows, and choughs, that wing the midway air, 
Show scarce so gross as beetles: Halt way down: 
Hangs one that gathers samphire ; dreadful trade ! 
Methinks, he seems no bigger than his head: 

The fishermen, that walk upon the beach, 

Appear like mice; and yon’ tall anchoring bark, 
Diminish’d to her cock; her cock, a buoy 

Almost too small for siglit. The murmuring surge, 
That on the unnumber’d idle pebbles chafes, 

Cannot be heard so high :—I’ll look no more; 

Lest my brain turn, and the deficient sight 

Topple down headlong. 


* 


We drew as near to the edge as we cared to, and 
it was indeed a dizzy place. Though Edgar strainsa 
point or two to give effect to his description of the 
height, yet on the whole his sketch is exceedingly 
life-like. The cliff which Shakspeare has linked to 
poetry, history, and romance, is now pierced at its 
foot by a tunnel of the Dover and London railway. 
Modern invention thus over-laps the genius of the 
bard. If onestirs our imagination, the other helps 
us to get on; and forty miles an hour, if not Shaks- 
pearian, is poetical in its way, too. 

BATTLE ABBEY. 

Our next stopping-place was Hastings, and from 
there we went a few miles to Battle Abbey, one of 
the historical show-places of England. The Abbey 
was founded by William the Conqueror in commem- 
oration of the battle here fought, by which he gained 
the sovereignty of the island. It is the property of 
the Duke of Cleveland, who has restored a consider- 
able part of the structure, making of it a very noble 
country-seat. The ivy-covered cloisters and towers 
of the old Abbey are, however, left to form a most 
picturesque ruin. We happened to be there on the 
day of non-admission to the buildings, but fall- 
ing in fortunately with a Sunday schoo] picnic party 
who had permission to hold their féte in the park, 
we entered with them and had an external view of 
the place. The lawn slope in front, comprising 
many acres, is English, and thoroughly delicious. 
We begin here again to see trees that are trees, 
round-headed, luxuriant, and with natural grouping ; 
so much better than the stiff rows of poplars and 
the artificial arrangement of France and the conti- 
nent. 

ARCHERY. 

Returning to Hastings we were detained a few 
hours waiting for the train. The ruins of a castle 
were perched above the town. Below it, near the 
station, was an enclosed field or lawn in which were 
two or three tents pitched, and about them were 
assembled a company of ladies and gentlemen. The 
notes of a brass band indicated that some public fes- 
tivity was on foot. We strolled down that way, and 
on inquiring of the gate-keeper, found that it was 
an Archery Meeting. A match of this sport was in 
progress, open to all England, to last two days, and 
with a prize of £100 to the best marksman. We 
paid a shilling for admission and entered the in- 
closure. It was a level ficld of eight or ten acres, 
with the grass sheared smooth as a carpet—kept so 
for sporting purposes. There were twenty-four tar- 
gets set up in two rows twelve in.a row, facing each 
other. Six on each row were for ladies and six for 
gentlemen. Those for gentlemen were eighty yards 


apart; the ladies’ targets were drawn in to a distance 
. 





of fifty yards. A cord around the whole marked 
the place for spectators. 

At the sound of a bugle the lady and gentlemen 
archers strung their bows, and six ladies and as many 
gentlemen advanced a few paces in front and shot 
three arrows apiece at the opposite targets in quick 
succession, and then fell back and let another plat- 
oon advance and shoot. These in turn gave place to 
another, and so on till four sets delivered their arrows. 
Then they walked across the field, made their tallies, 
recovered their arrows, and went through the same 
performance of shooting at the other row of targets. 
This was repeated several times. The day was royal, 
the grounds fine, and all the appointments of the 
scene were perfect. There was no bungling and no 
rude or boisterous moyments; the manners of the 
field were those of a drawing-room. The green and 
gold uniforms and badges of the archers were very 
pleasing. Some of the ladies were tall, and swept 
across the fie!d with flowing drapery, and bow and 
quiver ina Diana-like manner. One of the archers was 
grey-haired with age; but he entered into the match 
with the skill and enthusiasm of an amateur. The 
scene was so novel and yet so characteristic of 
the land of Robin Hood and Ivanhoe as to be de- 
lightful. I was better pleased to see it than I should 
have been to attend the Derby race. 


As to the shooting, I was astonished at its accura- 
cy and effect. The targets were made of coils of 
straw-rope, with a painted canvas covering, and at 
every round of shots they were left bristling with 
arrows which struck them and stuck fast. The la- 
dies appeared to be quite as good marksmen as the 
men, though with lighter bows, their range was not 
quite so great. I saw one young lady draw her ar- 
rows to the head, and put three, in quick succession, 
into a space in the target, that would have hit the 
breast of a man; and the force with which they 
penetrated, made them look as if either of them 
would have killed him. They would strike with a 
thud, and then quiver in a decidedly mischievous 
manner. They were hardly visible on their flight, 
but when they missed the target, you could see 
them spinning on the grass along way behind. It 
was Clear from this exhibition that the old-time 
arrow of our ancestors, was in its day no con- 
temptible weapon. The attitudes taken in this pas- 
time are statuesque. It exercises the muscles, the 
eye and the judgment, and as an out-door sport, seems 
equally adapted to ladies and gentleman. 

SUNSET. 

The long, golden, midsummer day was drawing 
to a close as we took the train for Canterbury. 
Romney Moss, a vast grassy plain, dotted with tens 
of thousands of sheep, lay around us. In the dis- 
tance toward the sea arose the massive ruins of Cam- 
ber castle. The sun, which, since four o’clock in 
the morning, had been shedding a mild radiance, not 
hot and dazzling, as in our more southern August, but 
of such heavenly temper as made every hour agreea- 
ble, was now, at seven o’clock, gilding tower and 
hamlet, lighting the laborer to his evening rest, 
glinting on the merry faces of children on the vil- 
lage-green, and dipping slowly, so slowly! toward 
the western hills, as if loth to quit so fair a scene. 

G. 


COMMUNITY GOSSIP. 
FROM 0. C. 


....-A committee has been appointed to organize 
classes of study for the winter. 


...-Trap orders generally begin to abate by the 
middle of November, but to-day orders have been 
received for 345 dozen. 

....We are having a driving snow-storm (Noy. 20) 
from the south-east. There is a nice foundation for 
sleighing, as the roads are dry and smooth. 


....An English lady of nobility writes by her 
secretary, for samples of several of our productions, 
including traps, a lunch-bag and specimens of pre- 
served-fruit, saying she “ merely wants them out of 
curiosity.” 

...-The horticulturists are building a forcing-pit 
to take the place of the hot-beds heretofore used for 
starting vegetables in the spring. Itis to be 60 feet 
long and 12 feet four inches wide. The walls will 
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be three feet high, above the ground. The stone- 
work is completed, and the masons have begun to 
lay the brick. 

...-It has not rained in this section for many 
weeks, except just enough to wet the surface of the 
earth, and the consequence is that there is a dearth. 


The streams are very low, springs are failing, and } 


wells that were never known to be dry, refuse to 
yield their accustomed supplies. Inhabitants of the 
vicinity resort to the Creek for water, and one 
man who lives half a mile away, comes to our barn 
to water his horses. The O.C. has as yet suffered no 
lack; thanks toa good Providence that gave us a 
new iron aqueduct last summer, without which we 
should doubtless be in the same straits as our neigh- 
bors. As winter seems to be now setting in, it is 
feared this dearth will be protracted. 


WALLINGFORD. 


....In the freedom of our “Community Gossip” 
we have occasionally alluded by name, to visitors at 
O.C., distinguished or otherwise. We are not aware 
that we have ever offended by so doing. We respect 
the etiquette which allows persons to travel incog. if 
they choose to do so; and only when no wish of that 
kind is made known to us, do we report personal 
movements. Whenever correspondents or visitors 
desire to communicate with us without publicity, 
they have only to signify the fact, and their wishes 
will be complied with. 


..-.AS we have no pulpit nor priest, and our meet- 
ings take the form more and more of family gather- 
ings, so the CrrcULAR can hardly be said to have 
any editor now-a-days, but is growing more and more 
to be a family paper. We mean, the family here 
work it up, and the professional conduct it gets is 
very little. Mary L. Prixpie and Trrzau C. Min- 
LER, long habitués of the office as type-setters and 
little folk generally useful, besides being short-hand 
reporters for J. H. N., have the responsibility now 
of seeing that the CrrcuLar comes to time. Their 
business is to read the contributions, to solicit them 
if necessary, write what they can, and set the round ( ?) 
table asnicely as possible with what the house affords. 
Where are the old editors? Well, G. W. Noyss 
has taken rooms in our New Haven home, where 
he is engaged for the present in quiet studies. He 
comes up to Wallingford the last of the week and 
spends a day—a visit which the unpretending edi- 
tresses appreciate very much, making the most of it for 
the office, of course. He walked up yesterday. Be- 
fore starting he sent word that we might expect 
telegrams from Whitneyville, North Haven, Quinni- 
piac and Gen. Von Steinwehr’s, informing us that 
he was in the “ best of conditions and confident ot 
success.” Some of us, while on a geological ex- 
cursion, met him down the road, and he strode by 
us with the air of one walking for a wager. He was 
just three hours in making the twelve miles; but it 
has leaked out that he overtook a Dutchman driy- 
ing a team, and won the man’s good graces in a mo- 
ment by telling him that he had just been over to 
Faderland, and so got a ride of acouple of miles. 
His appreciation of Weston’s feat is nothing di- 
minished by this trudge. ALFRED Barron, after 
seeing that the grape-yines were laid in their winter’s 
sleep, has joined the W. C. kitchen group, 
and we hear the whistle of his alarm-clock every 
other morning waking him by five to build the 
breakfast fire. T. L. Prrr has been in the same ser- 
vice for several weeks, but has recently given his 
place to J. P. Hurcuis, and is waiting for orders— 
meanwhile trapping muskrats in the Quinnipiac. C.§. 
Jos.yYN isroofing an ash-house, newly-built here, and 
otherwise putting his knowledge of carpentering to 
use. J.H.N. continues a “valued contributor.” H. 
H.S. is akind of committee of consultation when the 
girls in the office want any advice. This is the sit- 
uation. Allhelp, but nobody feels official. We hope 
the effect will be to flavor the CrrcuLAR with a true 
home spirit, which is only another name for the 
spirit of heaven. 

PersonaL. J. L. Wurrre, our artist-printer has 
spent the week in visiting the art exhibitions of New 
York and Brooklyn. G. N. MILER, from O. C. has 
come to spend the winter here in a course of scien- 
tific study. C. Burt, from O. C. has entered the 





counting-room of the Agency at New York. Miss 
C. A. MackNET, who is at the head of the count- 
ing-room at O. C., is taking a vacation and visiting 
her friends at the east. 


A NOTE FOR THE NEWSPAPERS. 


N imaginative paragraph from the Democratic 
Union representing J. H. N. as lording it over 
the men and women of the O. C. like a Sultan in his 
harem, has commenced its travels in the newspapers. 
It may be well for those who are circulating it to 
know that J. H. N. does not live at the O. C., and has 
not made his home there for nearly four years. In 
the spring of 1864 he removed to Wallingford and 
commenced the present series of the Crrcutar. He 
alternated between Wallingford and Oneida for some 
six months, and after this, in the fall of 1864, went 
to New York city and established the N. Y. Agency, 
which was thenceforth his home for two years and a 
half. During two years of that time he had a com- 
mutation ticket on the New Haven Railroad, and 
usually visited Wallingford at the end of each week 
to help get ovt the CrrcuLaAr; and at long intervals 
made flying business visits to the O.C.: but his 
home was in New York; and that home was a part 
of the time at a boarding-house; a part at the com- 
mon eating-houses, with a room in the Moffat build- 
ing; and a part wholly in the Moffat building, where 
the Agency finally established a refectory of its own. 
During the whole of these two years and a half, the 
Agency had no women in its family. His present 
residence is at Wallingford. He has not been at the 
O.C. since the 13th of last July. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
A WORD FOR THE CIRCULAR. 

{ It is not customary for us to dun our subscribers; 
but the good will and disinterested zeal of our cor- 
respondent “ L.” induce us to publish his letter.] 

Oberlin, Ohio, Oct. 31, 1867. 

FRIENDS OF THE CIRCULAR:—i was sorry to sce 
in the annual exhibit of O. C., that the CrrcuLaR 
was published at such a large outlay above receipts. 
It ought‘not to be so. It is offered for nothing, to 
be sure, but it ought not to be taken for that, and 
surely will not be when the friends of the cause 
come to reflecta moment. In the first place, one 
dollar, the price named, is low for it, and those who 
subscribe for it ought to regard themselves as in- 
debted for that amount. Every individual, if able, 
ought to feel, in consequence, sacredly bound to pay 
for it. To him or her the price named would be a 
mere trifle; but to the CrucuLar, it would be in the 
aggregate a great and important matter, and the 
fact that this sum had been received by the Cicv- 
LAR, would be abundant compensation to every in- 
dividual friend of truth and righteousness. 





We learn that the Communes are not yet out of 
debt, and we want to enable them to enlarge their 
paper, to lengthen their cords generally, and to 
strengthen their stakes every way. The CrrcuLar 
should at once be put on a footing equal to that of 
the NW. Y. Tribune. It is marvelous what our friends 
have already accomplished ; but we know that they 
have other enterprises in view—that they are look- 
ing to a grand base of operations for the conquest 
of the world. Their past conduct proves that they 
use wisely and well whatever means are committed to 
them. They are as industrious and busy as bees, from 
all accounts, and thousands of eyes look in upon 
them annually—some 12,000, literally, last year, if I 
recollect aright. Many millions outside are also look- 
ing on, and the number of those who are interested 
is rapidly increasing. 

It is astonishing how a knowledge of our friends 
and their work has already insinuated itself almost 
everywhere. Atasociable in this place the other 
evening, an individual present (not the writer) 
spoke in favor of Oneida. There at once sprung up 
a discussion which ended as the friends of Oneida 
could wish. Opposition, strange to say, comes 
mostly from woman, but it yielded wonderfully in 
that little gathering. I had no idea there was such 
a preparation of mind here for the truth. The 





family institution showed scarce any disposition for 


contention. A very few obvious facts were stated, 
and the hoary thing yielded. 

Let me add a little more respecting the Circv- 
LAR’s finances. The one dollar a year named for it 
will not pay all the debt by any means. Let us be 
grateful that there was a heart to make us such an 
offer for our good and for the truth’s sake, for we 
were related to these pioneers in Communism as 
heathen, and felt no desire to know the truth suffi- 
cient to induce us to pay for it. Let us feel gratitude 
to God and to our friends for battling in an unpop- 
ular cause and consenting to be considered odious 
for the truth’s sake, in our behalf, for years and years, 
living in cabins (if not literally in dust and caves), 
for our and the truth’s sake. This they did at the 
risk of property, as well as the loss of reputation. 
The females, especially, must have consented to be 
considered as low as the lowest. They hazarded all 
for us, and were ready, perhaps expected, to leave 
their beautiful homes for us, while we despised them 
through ignorance and prejudice. 

Let us not, therefore, withhold one dollar, nor any 
fractional part thereof, which is their due. Let 
such as really cannot pay, fail to do so, and it will 
be understood that they are unable; but let others 
who are abundantly able, remit a sufficient sum to 
cover this deficit and more. Then the publishers will 
be enabled to continue their liberal offer so long as 
subscribers act fully and promptly in accordance 
with these principles. What a joy it would be to 
publish a paper as large as the WV. Y. Tribune, and 
make it free to all! What a power it would be in 
the land for good, if it were entirely in the interest 
of God and humanity! and what a cheap way of 
saving a world—just by being individually consci- 
entious to pay a debt without compulsion. If such 
a thing were a matter of fact, it would be heralded 
all over the world, upon the wings of lightning ; and 
yet this enchantment could hardly be imitated by 
the enemies of God and humanity. 

Be conscientious! That is our whole duty in one 
word. Extend that virtue into all things. If you 
are not that, how can you be real friends of Oneida, 
and the Lord’s work there? Be conscientious first 
in this thing, and then in all things it will be worth 
more to you than gold or rubies. How can you be 
generous before you are just? The poor are not 
expected to send money. No one wishes to have 
them. But such can speak the truth in behalf of the 
cause. None are too poor to do that, and the. most 
important service can often be rendered in that way. 

I hope and trust that all who have taken the Crr- 
cCuLARk will consider themselves indebted for the full 
time they have received it, and that conscience- 
money will begin to flow into its treasury in a 
mighty stream, from all such as are able. It will 
speak well for humanity to have this done. 

I have written this entirely unsolicited. No mortal 
had any knowledge even that I thought of writing 
such an article. L. 


A NEW WORK ON LANGUAGE. 
New Haven, Nov, 20th, 1867. 

DEAR CrrcuLaR:—If you will allow so informal 
a book notice to appear in your columns, it will afford 
real pleasure to one under his tuition, to bring to your 
notice Prof. Whitney's admirable work on “ Language 
and the study of Language,” just issued from the 
press. The matter in this volume was first brought 
before the public in the form of six lectures deliv- 
ered at the Smithsonian Institute. The book is 
characterized by great clearness, both in thought 
and expression, and has the additional merit of an 
entertaining style. 

In his introductory sketch of the history of lan- 
guage the author shows that the establishment of 
the Indo-European family of languages was really 
the ‘beginning of linguistic science. The true mode 
of investigation was discovered to be a wide and 
searching comparison of kindred idioms, thus bring- 
ing clearly to view the structure and growth ofa 
language. Comparative philology then became the 
handmaid of ethnology, the forerunner and founder 
of the science of human speech. The discovery of 
the great value of Sanscrit gave a decided impulse 
to linguistic investigation. While it is a language 
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of immense antiquity, it is also remarkable for its 
wonderful symmetry of structure and the bearing it 
has on other tongues. ' 

It is a noticeable thing in regard to the work, that 
there is a ceytain temperate, continent method in its 
development of theories and drawing of inferences, 
which enlists the cordial belief of the reader. No 
tendency to undue theorizing or speculation is found ; 
but the reader rises from its perusal with a feeling of 
solid satisfaction and a consciousness that his mental 
repast has done him good. 

J. H. Craain. 


SPIRITUAL HEROISM. 

{The writer of the following letter will not expect 
to see it in the CrrcuLar, but his sincerity warrants 
our liberty. It will interest some of our readers. ] 

Willow Place, Nov. 10, 1867. 

Dear Mr. H.:—You will probably recollect my 
coming to you two or three times in the course of 
the summer before last, in regard to my temptations 
about being a reprobate and having no right to be in 
the Community. Well, I find myself exposed to 
some perturbations of the same kind lately; and I 
have an instinct that the best thing I can do is to 
let in the light on the matter, and write to you more 
particulars of that experience to which I refer. The 
principal point of the accusation Icame under then 
was, that there was some undeveloped weakness 
about my spirit that prevented and always would pre- 
vent me from getting into good spiritual relations with 
Mr. Noyes. In short, that I was destined to bea 
traitor, a sort of Judas to him. This I did not and 
could not believe. In fact it seemed a very foolish idea. 
But there was a terrible spiritual pressure connected 
with it, and a subtlety and persistence in it, which I 
could not resist, and which brought out all the weak- 
nesses and shortcomings of my life in strong relief. 
The very idea of the possibility of such a thing was 
torture to me, and I suffered from it intensely. I 
said to myself (and I might add, to the Lord also), I 
would rather die and be damned at.once than go any 
further. Again and again would I work out into a 
bright and hopeful state of heart, and think I had 
verily made an end of such feelings, when almost un- 
consciously I would find myself in another distress- 
ing struggle with them. As you may imagine, it 
caused me much heart-searching; but the more | 
searched the more I became satisfied that whatever 
wickedness there might be in my natural life, cer- 
tainly treachery was not in my heart. The result 
was, it intensified my love for Mr. Noyes and appre- 
ciation of his spiritual character. Many a time 
would I have gladly poured out my heart to him, if 
I had thought it would be acceptable to him, or had 
felt that I was in a fit condition to do so. 





But the devil was not the only spirit busy with me; 
otherwise I suppose I should have sunk under it. I 
was distinctly conscious at times that a good spirit 
was infusing itself into my heart, giving it strength 
and comfort, and filling it with humility, repentance 
and peace. I began to get the better of this difficul- 
ty, about the time Mr. Noyes gave his talk on lost 
spirits. I recollect that the same day on the evening of 
which that talk was given, I had some rather pecul- 
iar experience. A miserable sort of feeling kept 
creeping over me, which I had made several par- 
tially successful efforts to throw off, only to find it re- 
turning again, when I said to myself, “ What’s the 
use of feeling so hopelessly miserable? Iam assure of 
one thing as I am of my own existence, that is, there 

is a world of blessed spirits, and always will be. That 
is reason enough for any rational man torejoice. IfI 
do have to go to hell, Pll make hell ring with that 
fact. God is a blessed God; he is full of goodness, 
righteousness and truth, and I will rejoice in that 
fact, and be happy.” It happened to be my turn 
that evening to watch at the mill. Watching at the 
mill was always rather lonesome business for me, 
and when notified that it was my turn, the prospect 
seemed anything butcheering. “ But,” said I to my- 
self, “Tl not have the devil for company anyhow; 
I'll confess the spirit of faith, thankfulness and victo- 
ry.” With this resolve in my heart, I had a good 
time ; and I was much interested the next day in read- 
ingthereport of Mr. Noyes’s talk, and noticing how it 





chimed in with what was working in my own heart. 
I had a good many persistent attacks of the old sort 
after this, but was conscious of a gradual and steady 
growth of victory and better experience. 

I feel ashamed sometimes that I should have such 
doleful experience to tell of after living so long in 
the Community ; but I see that it was necessary to 
cure me of self-righteousness, pride, envy, and Dio- 
trephiasis, and that makes me thankful. 

Your loving brother, G. CaMPBELL. 


HOW I CAME TO BE HERE. 


AN AUTIBOGRAPHY BY R. 8. DELATRE. 
NO. I. 

66 EYLON’S spicy Isle” was the place where I 

first drew breath, Oct. 8, 1808. I happened to 
make my début on that sunny spot from the fact 
that my father, as a military man in the East India 
Company's service, was then stationed at that colo- 
ny. My father was half Norman and half English. 
My mother was English. My grandfather (a Nor- 
man) was a refugee on the breaking out of the 
French revolution, leaving his landed estate, in Nor- 
mandy, never to be recovered. In London, French- 
man-like, he taught dancing for a living, and con- 
soled himself with an English wife, the daughter of a 
country gentleman named Anderson. My father en- 
tered the army at sixteen, and married before he was 
of age. It was a boy-and-girl affair; but it could 
not be undone, and lo! here am I—a compound of 
Norman chivalry and English yeomanry. Now you 
know the stuff Iam made of. 

Yes, I was born in the island of Ceylon. Every 
body knows where that is. It is, indeed, a spicy 
land. I have heard it said that you may sometimes 
smell the “ cinnamon gardens” a hundred miles off. 
How true it is I cannot say. <A short sketch of the 
isle may not be out of place here. It was known to 
the Greeks and Romans; and the native records 
date back twenty-four centuries. It is at the foot of 
Hindoostan, is 270 miles long north and south, and 
averages 100 miles in width. The southern cape is 
in 5 deg. 54 min. North latitude. Area, nearly 25,000 
square miles; population, about 1,700,000. It hasa 
mountain range and some high peaks—one of them 
( Adam’s peak) over 8,000 ft. in height, and so named 
because in the Brahminical legends, father Adam is 
said to have made it a “point d’appui,” in his giant 
strides from Paradise to the continent of India, leav- 
ing behind him a foot-track 54 feetlong by 24 feet 
wide, which has been religiously kept from the ele- 
ments by a suitable covering. Artificial lakes are 
found in some places, relics of native work of for- 
mer days, necessitating vast embankments—one of 
them 12 miles long, and 160 feet wide—all for the 
purpose of irrigation. 

The vegetable products are of course tropical. It 
is a singular fact that the sugar-cane does not thrive 
there. But the cinnamon tree appears to be its 
boast. It deserves, I think, particular notice. Al- 
though found elsewhere, no variety equals this. In 
its wild state, it grows from twenty to thirty feet high. 
Perhaps the Arabian merchants were the first to 
deal in this article, then the Portuguese; but it took 
the sturdy Dutchman to bring it to perfection by 
cultivation. Hence the so-called “cinnamon gar- 
dens of later days—a tract of 12,000 acres, whose 
soil is pure quartz, perfectly white, and yields 
from fifty to five hundred lbs. of the aromatic bark 
per acre. Amsterdam sold of the article (exclu- 
sively) to the amount of three hundred and twenty 
thousand pounds yearly, for a century. Then John 
Bull came in for a share (A. D. 1795), and has held 
it ever since. Who will have it next? Coffee does 
well, also, and now the agricultural society is intro- 
ducing European fruits, &c. : 

its mineral wealth is noteworthy. The plumbago 
is of excellent quality ; the iron of the very best; 
its pearl-fisheries are well known, and gems are abun- 
dant. The climate is healthy, and in some parts 
very agreeable. Ice may be seen in January and 
February, even at the moderate elevation of 6,000 ft. 

What kinds of animals are there? you will say. 
Well, elephants for one, and plenty of them. They 
have fine forests to roam in, comprising four 
hundred and sixteen varieties of valuable wood, in- 
cluding satin-wood and ebony. The upas tree is 





there, so look out! Buffalo, wild boar, bear and pan. 
ther are there, and monkeys innumerable; a serpent 
thirty feet long, crocodiles, scorpions, &c. 

Man too is various. The native Cingalese, peace- 
ful and indolent; the Hindoo cooly; the speculative 
moor—his cupidity aroused by the gems of the soil ; 
the Veddah, a mountain savage, perhaps aboriginal ; 
the Malay, enlisted in the British service—a man 
of nerve and wholly reliable. 


It was not until 1815 that the whole island was 
subdued. There have been one or two insurrections, 
in one of which my father’s right arm was shattered 
by a musket-ball while in command of a detachment, 
seriously crippling him for the rest of his life. Mis- 
sionary efforts are resulting in good, and some day 
that locality will be a favorite resort. 

To resume: Our family was large, of whom six of 
the children are still living in different parts of the 
world. The first eleven years of my life were spent 
in Ceylon. My general recollection of them is that 
I was a great rambler—ever on the go—a great run- 
ner and a great climber, as many a poor crow’s nest 
might attest; yet my father kept me drilled in the 
“rudiments,” in view of my subsequent transfer to a 
more ‘civilized latitude for the furtherance of my 
education, the place offering no advantages in that 
respect, and the climate enfeebling the constitutions 
of children born of European parents. My father, 
though no church-member, showed his respect for the 
church catechism by instructing his children in the 
same. We gave thanks after meals, and at bed-time 
said the Lord’s prayer, and asked a blessing upon 
“father and mother, and all dear friends and rela- 
tions.” The military are expected to attend some 
church service. The Established Church, being the 
most fashionable, becomes the choice of those who 
make no particular profession of religion ; and as that 
was the case with my father, it became my lot to be 
connected with that communion, and I adhered to 
it to the last day of my connection with the churches. 

Oneida, Nov. 20, 1867. 





From the Independent. 


FIGHTING THE DEVIL. 
BY REV. JOHN P. GULLIVER. 

We hesitate not to aver that belief in a person- 
al devil—a veritable “lion going about roaring 
and seeking whom he may devour”—is a prime 
element in all genuine spiritual manliness. Paul 
had it when he declared that he was wrestling 
with these “spirits in high places.” Luther 
had it when he saw the giant form of Satan, in 
a bodily shape, prowling about him in the Castle 
of Wartburg; and his performance with the ink- 
stand, though slightly ridiculous, is not a bad 
example of the kind of treatment recommended 
by James in the familiar verse, “ Resist the devil 
and he will flee from you.” Indeed there is no 
escaping, on hermeneutical grounds, from the 
intense personality which the Greek article 
gives to Satan in the New Testament. Tux Dev- 
tw—Ho Diabolos—looks out upon us through 
the Scripture phraseology, as veritable a reality 
as a lion behind the bars of his cage. The 
Devil of the Bible is not merely a devil; still 
less is it an abstract principle of evil; least of 
all is it a mere popular superstition, introduced 
historically or scenically, like a dragon in a 
tragedy, to give spice to the narrative at the ex- 
pense of its truthfulness. The intelligence who. 
appears in the scenes of Christ’s temptation ; 
who led out Judas to the betrayal; whose 
“snares,” “ works,” and “children” we are to 
avoid; who fought with Michael, and who is 
expressly defined as being “that old serpent 
which is the devil and Satan,” must be a veri- 
table person. The man who wrings all person- 
ality out of such language simply tortures it 
by his exegesis, instead of illuminating it. Such 
an interpreter, with the same machinery of crit- 
icism, would eliminate from the sacred record 
Christ’s deity or humanity, as might happen 
to please his fancy ; would convert God himself 
into a principle; and substitute for all the chief 
narratives of the Bible a train of myths and 
legends. And the moment we eject personality 
from the universe we put an end to responsi- 
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bility; we make love and hate, which are the 
essence of virtue, impossible except in their 
lowest forms; in fact, we destroy moral grav- 
itation, and set all the spheres careering wildly 
through a void emptied of all governing forces. 
We cannot in the highest sense love virtue un- 
less we see it in a person. We cannot hate evil 
with any zest unless it reveals its ugliness in 
personal character. We laugh at the Puritans 
for their belief in witches. But, after we have 
stripped off the cheap misrepresentation with 
which an ungrateful and irreverent posterity 
seem to delight in draping all their doings, we 
shall probably find that in this matter of evil 
spirits they were, as usua], much nearer right 
than their self-complacent critics. * * * 
There is no hypothesis which so fully accounts 
for all the stupidities, sophistries, deceptions, and 
plottings which penetrate society in every direc- 
tion, like a net-work of electric wires, as the the- 


ory of a persona] devil commanding an army of 


inferior spirits “ whose name is Legion,” sitting 
himself, as grand operator, at the central battery 


of mischief, thence directing “the spirits of 


devils, working miracles, which go forth unto the 
kings of the earth and of the whole world to 
gather them to the battle of that 
God Almighty.” - * 

Now as to “fighting” this monster of the pit, 
there is no doubt as to thé power of man to do 
it successfully. Every man of faith possesses a 
sling and a stone, which will lay him low. 

We are in the habit of exaggerating, beyond 
all the limits of sober fact, his real power in 
the world—as frightened pickets in the night 
swell a corporal’s guard into a brigade, and see 
a battery of cannon in a row of stumps. We 
were once accustomed to tremble at the sup- 
posed power of slavery in this country and not 
a tew knees are still sore for knocking together 
lest some faithful minister, or some respectable 
society, or some huge party should provoke the 
ire of this monster of fabulous might. But 
twenty-five years of defense of human rights at 
the North, and of inhuman wrongs at the South, 
made one side sensible enough and the other 
side silly enough to combine the positive and 
negative elements necessary for its overthrow. 

* * * * * * 

Christian men! You have been deceived 
long enough, and frightened far too much, with 
these shams on the part of “your adversary, 
the devil.” 
pricking these bubbles, instead of turning pale 


atthem. Try your good swords upon some of 


these redoubtable knights and see if they are 
anything more than men in buckram. History 
is with you; philosophy is with you; common 
sense is with you. All men’s consciences are 
on your side. Truth, attended by the “ eternal 
years of God,” covers your attack. Every 
science is forging guns for you in its laboratories. 
In your aid, society is working out the | ome 
sitions of error into patent absurdities. Angels 
cluster above you. A “cloud of witnesses” 
compass you about. A divine might flows into 
your arms. A divine wisdom, given “ liber- 
ally,” illumines your mind. An infinite spirit, 
the Holy Ghost, precedes you into human 
hearts, and spreads before you his gentle, mel- 
lowing presence over human society. These are 
they that are for you! What but pigmies, in 
comparison, are they that be against you ? 


And so the end draws near. Said Grant, 
“This Southern rebellion is an empty shell, and 
Sherman will prove it.” The great rebellion 
against God on earth is an “ empty shell,” and 
we shall prove it till its once formidable leader, 
disguised perchance—" for Satan himself is trans- 
formed into an angel of light”—but thoroughly 
humbled, shall flee from field and capital, while 
“a loud voice is heard in heaven, saying, ‘ Vow 
is come salvation, and strength, and the kingdom 
of our God, and the power of his Christ; for 
the accuser of our brethren is cast down. <Anc 


they overcame him by the blood of the Lamb and 
by the word of ther testimony ; for they loved 


not their lives unto the death?” 


great day of 
* * 


Try the experiment for a while of 


THE STRAWBERRY GRUB. 


HE greatest enemy to the strawberry- 

grower, perhaps, is the large white grub, 
familiar to most cultivators and farmers of this 
country. The depredations of this insect are 
often quite serious, not only as regards the 
strawberry, but also the garden and farm crops. 
It devours alike the roots of all kinds of plants ; 
grass, and even the tender roots of trees do not 
escape its ravages. The lightness of the crops 
of hay cut from old meadows, is often owing to 
the work of this insect about the roots of the 
grass, eating in some instances every fibre, 
leaving the turf loose, so that it may be rolled 
up in sheets. The failure of pastures in the 
latter part of the season—the cause of which is 
commonly assigned to drought—is no doubt 
more or less due to the work of the grub. 

ITS HABITS. 

Although this insect in the grub state is fa- 
miliar to cultivators, its habits are not generally 
well understood. The perfect insect is a large 
brown beetle, commonly called the daw-bug, 
May-beetle, &. They begin to rise from the 
earth about the middle of May, and continue to 
come forth till the end of June. Their flight is 
in the evening, accompanied with a loud hum- 
ming noise as they pass through the air. They 
enter open doors and windows, attracted or be- 
wildered by the light of lamps, striking heavily 
against whatever obstructs their passage, much 
to the annoyance of the inmates. While in 
the beetle state, they feed on the leaves of trees, 
and are, I judge, particularly fond of the plum, 
as I have seen trees loaded with them in early 
evening, and the foliage nearly cut to pieces in 
the space of one night. The career of individ- 
ual insects in a perfect state is short. The fe- 
male, after pairing, enters the ground and depos- 
its her eggs, and soon dies. The eggs hatch in 
a short time and the young grubs commence 
feeding on the roots of plants within their reach. 

Their growth is rapid, and they soon begin to 
move about in search of food, devouring every- 
thing in their course, and when numerous, are 
capable, by the end of September, of nearly 
ruining a plantation of strawberries by eating 
off the roots of the plants, in some instances 
entirely, and in others perhaps leaving them 
hanging by one or two roots that barely sustain 
the life of the plant, and from which injury they 
can scarcely recover. On the approach of cold 
weather the grubs descend below the reach of 
frost, and remain dormant till Spring, when they 
re-ascend and again commence their work of 
destruction—this being the second and, accor- 
ding to my observation, the last season the insect 
continues in the grub state, though some ob- 
servers think it remains a longer period. When 
at the end of the season it has perfected its 
maturity, the grub again descends beyond the 
reach of frost, where it changes to the pupa 
state, and the third year emerges from the 
ground a perfect insect. 

METHOD OF COUNTERACTING THEIR DEPREDATIONS. 


Well, perhaps the reader would he more in- 
terested in finding out how to get rid of the 
pest, than to know all about its habits; but if 
we are going to attack an enemy successfully, 
| We rnust study his character, and find out his 
| weak points. The destruction of this race of in- 
sects, however, will not be found a very easy 
task, Though man may glory in the fact 








that he is able to subdue kingdoms, he finds 
himself almost impotent when brought in con- 
tact with the insect world. Nevertheless, some- 
thing may be done to thwart the ravages of 
these legions, if we cannot hope to effectually de- 
stroy them. For instance, grass lands are more 
liable to be infested by the grub than land that 
is under tillage, for the reason that the instinct 
of the insect leads it to deposit its eggs where its 
progeny will be most likely to find abundance 
of food. Hence if a piece of turf land is found 
to be occupied by these insects in considerable 
numbers, avoid planting it with strawberries, 
but cultivate some other crop that the grub will 
be less likely to injure—some crop in which, if 
partially injured, the loss would not be so great— 
and after a year or two the insect will be found to 
have nearly forsaken these grounds, the beetles 
depositing their eggs in lands less disturbed 
by the plow. In case a piece of ground has 
been planted with strawberries, and afterwards 
found to be infested by the grub in considerable 
numbers, the plants should be allowed to make 
all the runners they will, so as to fill the ground ; 
thus by greatly multiplying the plants, the 
grubs will not be able to destroy them all, and 
a tolerable crop may be obtained. Again, in 
instances where the year-old grubs rise in the 
spring and attack a new plantation, it will be 
found to pay to go over the field with trowels, 
taking out the grubs where plants have been dis- 
turbed, and re-set with fresh ones, But in in- 
stances where the vines are attacked by the 
young grubs the latter part of the season, and 
they are numerous, hunting them in this man- 
ner would be a hopeless task. 

PROPER DISPOSAL OF MANURES TO PREVENT 

THE INCREASE OF GRUBS. 

Another thing that should be attended to in 
raising strawberries, or other crops that are 
liable to suffer from the depredations of this 
insect, is, to so dispose of manures, if any are 
used, as to offer the least attraction to the beetle; 
for we find that certain kinds of manures when 
within reach, afford a very convenient hot-bed 
in which this insect propagates its species .* 
The plowing under of manure seems to place it 
at about the proper depth for the convenienc’ 
of the beetle, in depositing its eggs. Thess 
eggs hatch in a few days; the young grub 
luxuriates for a time in riotous living in the 
manure, and then attacks the roots of vegeta- 
tion. Perhaps the best way to manure ground 
intended for strawberries, and also for other 
crops, is to first plow the ground in the fall, 
and then any time during the winter spread 
on the manure. Early in the spring it should 
be thoroughly pulverized and mixed with the soil 
by means of the harrow; leaving no lumps, or 
exposed masses that would be likely to offer 
any inducement to the beetles as a deposit for 
their eggs; also any manures and composts 
that have lain exposed during summer, should 
be spread on the land in winter, as they are 
frequently found to contain multitudes of the 
larvee of this insect. In cases where it is not 
desirable to use barn-yard manure, or none is 
at hand, I would recommend instead, muck and 
bone dust; the former to be spread on during 
winter at the rate of fifty loads to the acre, 





* Whether the beetle that deposits her eggs in manure heaps 
is the same as the one under discussion I am unableto say ; the 
grubs are similar. There are, according to entomologists, 
several of this genus classed in one family called melolonthi- 
ans. They are however equa!ly destructive to vegetation, 
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and the latter in the spring, and at the rate of 
from five hundred to fifteen hundred pounds to 
the acre, according to the condition of the land, 
and working it in with the cultivator. This 
manure not only offers no inducement to depos- 
its of insects, but is found to be one of the 
very best for the strawberry. I may add that 
another advantage in the use of this kind of 
fertilizer, is its freedom from grass seed and 
other kinds of foul seed contained in barn-yard 
manure. 


HOW THE BEETLES MAY BE DESTROYED. 

Now as to the best method of destroying 
these insects, or at least holding their increase in 
check, it will appear evident to any one who 
gives the subject a little thought, that in order 
to make much headway on this line, we must 
make the attack on the perfect insect. Conse- 
quently, the most successful mode of warfare, 
and one that I would recommend in preference 
toothers, is the following: On grounds that are 
infested by this insect, and perhaps by others, 
make numerous piles of dry brush, and other 
material, and then watching the season when the 
beetles begin to rise, and in the early part of 
the evening, fire several of the brush-heaps, 
and the beetles and all other insects that chance 
to be on the wing, being dazzled and bewildered 
by the light, fly into the fire and are consumed. 
The next evening fire other heaps, and so on. 
The top of a small tree should be stuck in the 
ground in the middle of the pile; against the 
branches of which the beetles will strike and 
fall directly into the fire. If farmers and cul- 
tivators could be persuaded to practice some 
such course annually, it would be found to be 
very effectual in diminishing the numbers of 
these depredating insects, and largely increas- 
ing all kinds of crops. 


The natural enemies of this insect, both in the 
grub and beetle state, should be well under- 
stood, lest, peradventure, farmers and fruit- 
growers should be found fighting against their 
own interests. Two of the most persevering 
destroyers of this insect, as well as all others 
of the grub and beetle tribes, perhaps, are the 
crow and the skunk; though they in turn have 
been looked upon as enemies, and persecuted 
accordingly, especially by the farmers. But 
the question has arisen of late years whether 
they are not benefactors rather than enemies. 
Undoubtedly they are. To be sure the skunk 
loves chickens, and the crow will pull corn in 
the spring when food is scarce. But as soon as 
the season arrives when the insect world is astir, 
the farmer’s chicken-coops may generally be 
considered safe from the depredations of the 
skunk; and the crow greatly prefers an unctu- 
ous feast of the grubs to a meal of sprouted 
corn. Those who have studied the habits of 
the skunk, find that his food during summer 
consists chiefly of beetles, grasshoppers, grubs, 
crickets, and the like. Any one at all familiar 
with the crow, will have noticed the habit of the 
bird in stalking over the fields and meadows in 
search of his favorite food. His strong, straight, 
and pointed beak is admirably adapted to the 
work of piercing the turf to the proper depth. 
Nature has provided him with sharp instincts 
that enable him to detect the exact spot where 
the grub is at work; and with a single plunge of 
his dibble he gobbles up the dainty morsel. If 


this is a correct view of the subject, then the 





farmer who studies his own interest will see 
the propriety of protecting instead of destroy- 
ing these animals. There are, perhaps, other 
birds and animals that are equally industrious 
in the work of destroying these insect pests. 
The underground mole, for instance, is a busy 
little fellow, whose organization compels him to 
feed almost constantly, and whose food consists 
almost entirely of grubs and insects that in- 
habit the soil; and still we see in nearly every 
agricultural paper in the country, various traps 
advertised as the ones best adapted to the de- 
struction of the little quadruped. Undoubtedly, 
gardeners and others are more or less annoyed 
by the animal burrowing their grounds and un- 
dermining plants; but would not the cultivator 
be a great deal more annoyed by the depre- 
dations of the numerous insect tribes, were it 
not for the vigilance of this little animal f 


Let us all cast aside our old prejudices, and 
investigate the subject candidly, and at the same 
time be vigilant in destroying all the beetles we 
can, knowing that for every insect we make an 
end of, we prevent the deposit of at least two 
hundred eggs in our grounds, which will be cer- 
tain to prove more or less destructive to future 
crops. H. T. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


AT the recent Kansas election the vote for woman 
suffrage was 6,670, against 16,362. 


WEston is still footing it on his western way to 
Chicago. He arrived at Toledo, Ohio, at 2 o’clock 
on the morning of the 22d inst., and is still confident 
of success. 


CHARLES Dickens arrived in Boston on the i9th 
inst. He will remain in this country for several 
months, and will give readings from his works in 
the principal cities of the Union. 

FOREIGN. 

Tue Paris Exhibition was.to be finally closed on 
the 23d inst. The total receipts of the Imperial 
Commission have been about 15,000,000 francs, which 
more than cover the expenses of the enterprise. 
10,000,000 people passed through the wickets of the 
Park and Palace. ‘ 

DISPATCHES containing the gratifying intelligence 
of the safety of Dr. Livingstone, the celebrated tray- 
eler and explorer, have been received in London. 
They state that the Doctor is known to have been 
safe and well in April last, and that he was then ex- 
ploring the wastes of Africa, hundreds of miles from 
the sea-coast. 


Tue adjourned meeting of the first session of the 
XLth Congress, commenced at Washington on Thurs- 
day the 21st., and will end on Saturday, Nov. 30. 
A large majority of the members were promptly in 
their seats. The regular, second session will com- 
mence on Monday, Dec. 2. 


Tue Senate and Corps Legislatif of France met on 
the 18th inst. The Emperor made a speech in the 
presence of both Houses, the tone of which was pa- 
cific. He declared it was necessary to “ accept 
frankly” the consolidation of Germany, and to pro- 
claim that so long as the interest and dignity of 
France were not threatened, it would not interfere 
“in the transformation effected by the one wish of 
the German population.” He also declared that the 
recent interference at Rome in behalf of the Pope, 
did not “ partake of anything hostile to the indepen- 
dence of Italy,” but that he was compelled to the 
movement in order to protect the Holy See from 
Republican invaders. Such movements as that of 
Garibaldi, menace also the monarchical interests of 
Europe. The Emperor announced himself in favor 
of maintaining the integrity of the Ottoman Empire. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
G. B., Pa —Too much Fourierism. Must nt feed 
baby with such large spoonfuls of that hard stuff. 
W. A., Ill.—“ Will you inform me whether it 


would be possible for me to get my son, eleven years 
old, into the Community ?” 


We do not receive children without their parents. 





Aunonucements : 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 

Is an Association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four 
miles from Oneida Depot. Number of members, 210. Land, 
539 acres. Business, Horticulture and Manyfactures. Theol- 
ogy, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible Communism. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

Branch of 0. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of de- 
pot. Number of members, 45. Land, 228 acres. Business, 
Horticulture and Printing the Circuax. 

NEW YORK AGENCY. 

Branch of 0. C,, at 8385 Broadway, N.Y. Room 9. Number 

of members, 10. Business, Commerce. 


NEW HAVEN FAMILY. 

Branch of 0. C., at 82 Howe street, New Haven,Conn. Num- 
ber of members, 9. Business, boarding of students from the 
Communities. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The O. C. and branches are not “ Free Lovers” in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system CompLex Mar- 
RIAGE, and hold to freedom of love only within their own fami- 
lies, subject to free criticism and the rule of Male Continence. 

ADMISSIONS. 

Members are admitted to the 0. C. and branches, after sufii- 
cient acquaintance ; but not on meie application or profession 
of sympathy. Whoever wishes to join, must first secure confi- 
dence by deeds. The present accommodations of the Commu- 
nities are crowded; and large accessions will be impossible till 
new Communities are formed. 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching House 
Rats, Muskrats, Mink, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly 
Bear, are made by the Oneida Community, Oneida, New York, 
of whom they may be purchased, or of the Community Agency, 
335 Broadway, New York. Descriptive list and price-list sent 
free on application. 


— 


TRAVELINC-BACS. 

The Oneida Community manufacture a great variety of Gen- 
tlemen’s and Ladies’ Traveling-bags and Satchels, Noyes’ Lunch 
Bags, &c. Samples may be seen and orders will be taken at 
the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 335 Broadway, N. Y. Descriptive price- 
list sent on application. 


PRESERVED FRUITS AND VECETABLES 

Strawberries, Black, Red and Orange Raspberries, Cherries, 
Huckleberries, Plums, Peaches, Pears, Pine-Apples, Quinces, 
Lawton Blackberries, in quart bottles and quart cans, with 
syrup—Tomatoes, Sweet Corn, Peas, Lima Beans and String- 
Beans, in cans—are put up in quantities for sale by the Oneida 
Community. Also, Jellies of the Barberry, Currant, Blackber- 
ry, Quince, Crab-Apple, Peach, Raspberry, and Black Currant. 
N. B. As we are unable to keep up with the demead for these 
goods, persons desiring a full assortment, should order a year 
in advance, First come, first served. Descriptive price-list 
sent on application. 


MACHINE TWIST AND SEWINC-SILK. 

Machine-Twist of our own manufacture (Willow Place Works); 
also various brands and descriptions of Sewing-Silk, in whole- 
sale quantities for sale by the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 835 Broad- 
way, New York. 





©. C. PURCHASING ACENCY. 
NO. 335 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK, (P. 0. Box, 6796.) 


This Agency buys goods of all kinds for those who cannot. 
afford to come to the city, or those to whom shopping is a bore. 
For commission we charge five per cent. or less, according 
to the kind and quantity of goods ordered. The commission 
wil] be charged on the actual outlay of money, including all ex- 
penses involved for packing, expressage, &c. In some cases 
where the expenditure is small, and the trouble of filling the 
order considerable, reasonable charge for time will be made. 





PICTURES. 

The following Photographic views of the Oneida Communit 
can be furnished on application; viz: The Community Build- 
ings; Buildings and Grounds; Rustic Summer-House and 
Group: Bag-Bec on the Lawn—size of pictures 8 inches by 10-- 
price 75cents. Various stereoscopic views of the Buildings and 
Groups and Grounds an be furnished for 40centseach. Views, 
carte de visite size, 25 cents each. Any of the above will be 
sent by mail, post paid, on receiptof the pricenamed. Address, 
Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





PUBLICATIONS. 


Hanp-Book or Tue Onerpa Community; with a Sketch of its 
Founder, and an Outline of its Constitution and Doctrines. 
72 pp. octavo. Price, 35 cents for single copy; $3.50 per 
dozen. 

SALVATION FROM SIN, THE END OF CHRISTIAN FaiTH; an octavo 
pamphlet of 48 pages; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cts. for sin- 
gle copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

Tae Trappgr’s Guipg; A Manual of Instructions for paper | 
Fur-bearing animals ; by S. Newhouse. Second edition ; wit 
new-Narratives and Illustrations. 280 pp.,8vo. Price, bound 
in cloth, $1.50. 

MALE Continence; or Self-Control in Sexual Intercourse. A Let- 
ter of Inquiry answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 50 cts. per doz. 

Back Vo.umes or THe “CrrcuLar,” unbound. Price, $1.50 per 
volume, or sent (post paid) by mail, at $1.75. 

[ The above works are for gale at this office.] 


Messrs. Trupyrr & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have our H.wnp-Boox or THE ONEIDA Community for sale 
they will receive subscriptions for the Crrcuiar, and crders for 
our other publications. 
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